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ABSTRACT x 

This document 'describes program components and models 

for the provision of employment services^ for refugees, necessary 

service components of programs are identified and possible' delivery 

approaches are explored with reference to successful refugee programs 

throughout the United States. These program components include; (1) 

outreach, intake, pre-employment orientation, and employability 

assessment; (2) employment counseling; (3) placement activities; and 

^(^)_prbgram-staffihg^cona_ideratiois^ The documentors intended to aid 

in the selection of an approach. to refugee employment services that- 

will best meet the needs of each community. In addition, it serves as 

a guide for evaluating current services, strengthening existing 

programs f and developing new proposals. (Author/APtt) 
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Dear Colleagues' in Refugee Resettlement: 

Enclosed you will find a document on program- components and 
models for the provision of employment services for refugees. 
The document identifies "necessary service components, and 
delineates possible' delivery approaches, for employment fe- 
stivities. These approaches are reflective of some of the 
successful strategies being carried out by programs through- 
out the United States. . , 

The document *is meaht to be of use 'in ..identifying the ap. roach 
or -approaches for employment services that" will best meet the 
needs of your community. In addition, it will serve as a guide 
for, evaluating" current services, strengthening existing programs 
and/or developing hew proposals. 

This document is the fifth of seven work products being produced 
in the Practitioner Workshop Project conducted by the Indochina 
Refugee Action Center (IRAC) . Ttfese documents are the work of 
local service providers who shared their innovative ways of meet- 
ing the needs of refugees. The Office of Refugee Resettlement _ 
wishes to thank the- participants of the Employment Services 
workshop for donating their time and energy. They have made pos- 
sible a document which will be of assistance to others throughout 
this country who are working in "refugee resettlement. « 



Sincerely, ' (*" p"*\ 

Roger P. Winter 
Director 

Office of Refugee Resettlement 



Indochina Refugee Action Center 

. 1025- Fifteenth Street NW, Suite 600 
• Washington, D.C 20005 • 
{202)- 347-8903 " • 



April 3, 1981 

y. 

Dear Friends: 9 

The document before you represents the work - of 13 
individuals who met in New Orleans on October 29-November 1,. 
19 80. These individuals,- brought together from many parts 
of the country, have drawn. on their considerable experience 
and diverse backgrounds to identify and outline basic models 
and /components for- employment services for refugees. 

We owe the workshop participants a debt, of gratitude for 
giving so generously of their -time and talents. Special 
thankigo to Charlotte Bourgeois who served as lead consultant 
for the workshop" and as principal author of this document. 
The Practitioner Workshop staff also wish to thank Kay Rogers 
(Chief) and Kathy Do (Project Officer) of the Program Develop- 
ment unit, Office of Refugee Resettlement for theirs. fine 
support of 'this work. 

We hope* this document is of use to you, . We welcome your 
comments on it, and have- included a short questionnaire in 

hopes t'hat you will respond. . . 

t ' j • 

Sincerely, 



Roger Harmon, Ph.D. 
Project Director 
Practitioner Workshop Project 
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i ' . PREFACE 

* • ••'*""" 

* ... 

.".'One of-the primary- -goals of .federal assistance for domestic 
refugee resettlement?, as outlined in the Refugee Act of 1980, ^ 
is to ensure the availability- of "sufficient resources for 
employment training and placement *in order to. achieve economic,, 
self-sufficiency among refugees as quickly as possible. 

Program instructions from the Department of Health and Human 
Services, Office of Refugee Resettlement dated August 24, 1979 
(SSA-£r-79-^33) further clarify the specific kinds of employment 
servrcW that are allowable under Refugee Resettlement Program- 
social service funding. These 'services, include the following: 

■1 " Assessment -services , particularly from the standpoint of 
/ ' employability,- including identification of familial or 
environmental obstacles'" to employment. 

Manpower employment services , including career counseling, 
V development of an individual employ ability plan, job 

a • orient'atioh> job^evelopment , and job placement land follow- 
' .'.hp,, including provision of necessary supportive services. 

The supportive services • referred to above include ESL 
instruction; vocational training and skills ^certification, day 
care, transportation, and social adjustment services." These 
services are not treated -in depth in' this document; however, some 
of these supportive services- have been the focus of other ' 
wor-kshop documents.*" • - - •. t 

The purpose; of this document is to identify and define the 
essential component services in an employment program, and to 
describe 'practical guidelines, and approaches for the delivery 
of these services Ao refugee clients. Such information should 
prove useful to state and local administrators as a tool both 
for evaluating programs and for making funding* decisions 
Additionally, the document may serve , to stimulate innovative 
and effective employment program development in resettlement 
communities around the country. ..-.'«■ 



* The Practitioner Workshop Project conducted a series of seven 
*-hree-day meetings resulting in a set of seven documents on 
the following topics- Orientation, Health-Related Services; 
Social Adjustment Services; Vocational Training and Skills 
Recertification; Employment Services; Outreach, Information 
and Re f err aU and Refugee Resettlement Service Delivery 
Approaches. * •* , 



."*' It would be impossible' to discuss employment services for 
refugees without addressing the issue of public assistance. 
This document - boing the consensus of .a variety of backgrounds 
and affiliations - makes no definitive statements for' or against 
public "assistance. It does, however, present this shared per- 
spective:- it is important that refugees see public assistance, 
not as an end iri its.Uf, but as a temporary means of transitional . 
support that allows time . td . adapt to the American work system 
and" explore training opportunities . 

In order to encourage. such a perspective, certain employment 
approaches should be implemented more broadly. First of all, 
employment services should be available to the refugee soon after 
his or her arrival in the United States. While immediate employ- 
ment may not be possible for all newly arrived refugees (obstacles 
could include health or adjustment problems, lack of transferable 
skills, limited English proficiency,^ etc.), most refugees should 
benefit from early exposure* to many of the ettfcloyment services, « ' 
particularly pre-employment orientation, employ ability assessment 
and employment counseling. , 

Secondly, in cases where public assistance "becomes- more than- 
a transitional means of support, work incentives should be 
introduced and counseling provided to encourage a client to 
consider the long range benefits of employment. 

Finally, "efforts should be made to identify and Enlist- the • 
aid of the many informal, though effective,' networks of support. 
Sponsors, as well as refugee families and community groups, are 
often able to provide many valuable support services, including 
transportation and day care... « 



■ \ 
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I s INTRODUCTION ' * . 

Employment service pro'viders have a critical rollf to play in 
assisting refugees to reach their 5 goal of economic independence 
and" self Tsufficiency. To bestTprovide such assistance / employment 
services not only must be effective in themselves,, but also mus-f 
coordinate with-' other resettlement services that refugees may 

* • « * 

need as, they begin to 'build a new life* 
A. Delivery Settings t x 

Employment services, can be delivered' in a variety of settings 
assuming qualified staff are available. ^Examples of settings 



yi elude: 



1. Social service agencies^ \ > 

t 2. State employment services. . 

•*3 V Voluntary resettlement -agencies* * ' 

V. Mutual assistance associations (MAA's) 

5. Educational institutions 

* 6. Non-profit or private employment agencies. 

In addition to formal programs, informal networks of family 

i * *■ 

members, friends and other' community members can serve important 

• \ < • - 

roles in circulating 'information about Employment services arid 
employment? opportunities. 
B. Target -Populations* . 

Ethnic background, 'geographic location and sex can be 
significant client charapteristics in terms of their influence . 
on employment program focus and methodology. Perhaps, the most 
important client characteristic as far as an employment program 
is* concerned, however, is the employment status of clients. The 
target populations for the employment services described in this 
aocumerit are 'grouped according td their employment status, as 
follows: * • 



l; Unemployed Refugees 



ft 



This population includes refugees who are. newly arrived 
in the United" States (90 days or less) 1 ,, refugees 
receiving cash assistance ,• 'and secondary migrants. 

2. Underemployed Refugees . .* 

This population includes refugees who are employed and . 
receiving supplemental cash assistance, those working 
below their skill level, and: those working for less 
*- . than" ndniifium- wage'. 6 *. 

3 . Secondary Wage Earners 

This population consists of members*' of f amilies "in whicKT" 
at least one Person/ is\ employed but the salary. of a 
. ~ * second wage earner is riecessary for the family •^economic 
* self- sufficiency, \ 

V * * Throughout the discussion of "the various employment service 
components /^special pr&gram considerations and methodologies for 
these- target pbpul^pfrs will be identified and discussed. 

^ C. Prftgram Components ^ o 

An effective employment service program for refugees should 
contain. the following program components: - . 

1. Outreach . 1 Potential clients are identified, located 
and given information a"bout available employment 
, . services. . * 



Intake . The objective of intake is to obtain basic 
information in order to 'determine if and how the 
employment program can meet the 'individual • s needs. 



Pre-Employment Orientation . The client is introduced 
to general concepts and information regarding the 
American work experience, including . specif ic information 
on preparing for,, applying for, and keeping a job. 

Smp lovabiiity Assessment . The client is evaluated- in 
terms of existing job skills and wprk experience as 
well as his or her potential/for vocational training 
a*nd/cr employment. 



5 . - Employment_Co.unse.ling -The _ob.j.e.c.tiv.es. ..of ^employment 

counseling are to develop. an appropriate employability 
" plan to assist in identifying the client's short and • 
long ranae career goals, to establish methods for 
reaching' those goals.,' and to set follow-up procedures 
to evaluate the client's progress.. 

6. Job Development . The • objective of job development is 
to identify and develop, employment opportunities , in 
occupations appropriate to the client^ being served. 

7. Placement Activities . The activities include-pre- 

- employment orientation for clients and Employers, job 
matching, job referral, and assistance in the hiring 
process. . * -\ • • ^ 

8. Foilow-Up . Foilow-up includes post referral services 
for clients and. employer's in order to identify and 
alleviate problems encountered either in the job searc h 

— — or on tire job - : ~* • 



^.The. components -described ..above -are depicted schematically 
in Char^j I , - Page' 6.*<rhe chart shows only the programmatic 
relationships among the program components; the chart does not 
attempt to present a chronological arrangement of the components, 
as- both. the sequence and intensity of the various employment 
program activities jnay.vary considerably according to the needs. 

of the individual client. /_. _ • 

A client may take any number of routes through the components 
o-f^n-emp^yment-pro-grafh depending upon the" amount of preparation 
needed to become' job.ready^. For example, following intake a 
-client may be referred directly for job placement; or a~"c"li:ent 
may be referred from intake to supportive services (ESL , vocational 

training, and/or other resettlement services) before moving to 

_ _ " ' ' ' - — - - * / 

the next component activity. A client may/ repeat a particular 

component, moving "from employment assessment to supportive 

- * • i 

services, for example, -then returning for reassessment prior to 

counseling or job placement. Also, if a job placement has proven 

unsuccessful, a client may return to .anyLcomponent.Jsef ore another' 

placement^is made. • ' , 



The amount of ' time a -clieat needs to move- through the 
various employment activities varies according *-.o the preparation 
he or she needs to become job ready. I£ only minimal preparation 
is needed, the activities conceivably .could be completed in a 
single day. Where a variety of supportive services are needed, 
a client may take up* to a year to move through the different ; 
components. 

These components are discussed in greater detail ,17T sections 
II, III, and IV of this document. 
D; Evaluation * 



Most evaluation today is done 9n a quantitative basis 
using criteria required by the funding source. However, as in 
other areas of refugee resettlement, evaluation of employment 
services must go beyond quantitative measures to include assess- 
ment of the "quality of lile" achieved. Each program will define 
improvement of the quality of 'life according to its own goals and 
objectives. There is no attempt here to establish individual 
program measures ; rather, several methods of qualitative 



evaluation—are suggested: ~ , 

.1. Individual review, including intervi-ews with clients 
v ' and employers, ■ -and— on-site observation • 

2. Use of consultants with "evaluation expertise. t (If 

outside evaluators are used, it in incumbent upon 

< program operators* to establish the criteria by which 

program success will be measured.) 

3* Long term evaluation of client progress. ft 

o 

4. Assessment of the Quality of the staff development ~ 

program. (This ma^ provide an indication of the degree 
of program improvement, since the quality of staff will 
be related to the quality^of service.) 



Program evaluatipn_j^sing^ quantitative methods can also be 
useful. Evaluation of. the- following areas may be appropriate: 

1. Number and ^percentage of- placements / ^including fulT=^time 
and part-time, subsidized and unsubsidized placement. 

2. Job retention rate. 

3. Upward .mobility rate. / 
c 4. Cost per placement. 

5. Occupational range of placements (including the 

- appropriateness of pi anftmentsb [ , 

6. " Achievement of specific goals of the program components . 

.7. Success, in meeting the requirements of specific 
- components.. ' , ' 

8. Feedback from service prdviders, clients, and employers. 

9. Case revidws. 
E. Document Format 

Employment service programs should insure that continuity 
is maintained from one program component to the next. For the 

e 

sake of clarity of ^presentation , this document groups several 
-c losely-=xela ted -components— together— i-n- the next^-three, sections 
which follow. " , . 

* Section II includes discussion of Outreach, Intake, Pre- 
Employment Orientation, and- the Employability Assessment. 
Section III deals with Employment Counseling. Placement 
Activities - including Job Development, Job Referral and Follow- 
Up - are- discussed in Section IV. Section V deals with Staffing 
Considerations of employment programs* 
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CHART I: EMPLOYMENT— PROGRAM- COMPONENTS 



Job Development, Placement, 
Follow-Up 



Outreach 



'-^Intake 




Pre-Employment 
Orientation 



Employability 
Assessment 



Counseling 




ESL, Vocational Training, 
Other Social Services 



II. • OUTREACH , I MTOCT. PRE-EMPLOYMENT ORIENTATION, AND 
■ EMPLOYABILITY ASSESSMENT 

A. Outr each 

- i 

.--_ s= ^treach^-*he-pj?oMss_o cUents 
and providing information to these individuals about available 
services. An employment program may use its own staff to 
provide outreach services to the individual refugee or to the 
refugee community.. In addition, an employment program may 
"provide outreach services by maintaining ongoing linkage and 
.information networks with other, resettlement service agencies^ 



including communi ty service groups/ mutual assistance associa- 
tions (MAA's), schools, voluntary resettlement agehcies, as well 
as with refugee sponsors. In order to identify cash assistance 
clients, a referral system, between the employment program and 
the local welfare office is essential. 

' • Potential clients should be provided with the following 
information regarding ' the employment program: 

— 1- Type-o£ service (s)— provided— - 

2. Eligibility criteria 

3. Client population served » . 

4. Specific" program capabilities (e.g. language, t 
transportation, day care, etc.) 

* 5. . Stipends or other financial^ benefits available. . 

AUditiwa-l~ly7-po^ should be informed" as to 



the location of services, and how tb effectively gain access 
to these services.* 



*For more specific information on outreach technl <p e %^h 
would be applicable to employment programs, see Practitioner 
WoSshop document No. VI " Outreach, information and Referral. 



B. Intake » « » m < 

i 

The objective of intake is to obtain initial, basic informa 
tion about " a px> ten tial - ciient in order to determine^ if ~aff<TTiow7^ 
the-program-ean -meet that individual is. needs . . : ? 

It is essential that the following information be 
obtained in the intake process: 

. 1. Personal data,, including the clients work history, job 
skill level and employment status (i.e., unemployed, 
underemployed, primary- or secondary wage earner)* 

~" > 2. Educational level* 

3: Income information*- 

. - <j 

- - -4% Language proficiency^ both in English and in the client 
* first language* 



5. Availability of transportation. 

This information may be gathered by using standardized 
intake forms. However, use of supplemental forms designed 
specifically for a particular employment program is desirable 
to insure that information relevant to program objectives is 
collected. * • 



--^rtaiys is ■ o£ the i nformation gathered in* the intake process 
- f 
will suggest both an appropriate schedule and the level of inten 

-of -employment services to be offered -a -client — Based on the 

information obtained, any. of the following service options may 

be deemed appropriate: 

_ JL*_J}ireet-placement- ~~ " " 



2. Pre-employment orientation 



3* Referral tp ESL, vocational training and/or other 
resettlement services 



J. *.• 



» C. ■ Pre-Employment Orientation 

J" -In providi-.g employment services to refugees { careful attention 
-zstoultfrber^^^ clients : £¥ceivF^dequate 

orientation to the American world of work. Such intensive pre- ; 



employment ^orientation is not commonly needed- -for- the -general-- • — 

-American population. Pre-employment orientation provides clarifica- 
* tion of basic- concepts and information relating to the American 
work experience, including specific, information on preparing for, 
applying for, and keeping a job. - ~ - . U 

1. , Content ' 

The content of pre-employment orientation covers four ^ 

'basic areas of information: 

• Comoarative work experiences (American work 

. • Experiences' as compared and contrasted with work 
experiences in the ref ugee ' s_country of origin) 

• Available employment services (both within and 
outside the employment program) * 

, • • 

• Finding, a job . 

• Succeeding on the job 

a. Comparative Work Experiences . 

In discussing basic concepts and information 
relating to the American' work experience, cross-cultural 

comparisons should be made : with employment patterns and 

' work experiences in the client's country/ of origin. 
These comparisons should include discussion of the 

following topics: 

..(1) the relative prestige of occupations; 

(2) the roles^and status of -women and men in the 
labor force; 

j_ o)_ ^work-values- -(-in eluding the relationship of 
~ salary to status, the work ethic, etc); 



(4) * realistic and .unrealistic •expectations ; and 

(5) job m obility, ; 



b. Available Employment Services 



-Onforr 



l iab le empl^me^t^ervi-ces— should 



eover-the^ -following— topic areas.:- 



(1) the specific, roles and. interrelationships .of 
employment program staff (int&ke worker, 
employment counselor , ^job developer, etc.); 



(2) —the types of employment programs such * 
as WIN and state emplpymeht services; 

N * and — ~- • — : - ~ 

t> ... 

; (3) the types of training programs such as 

CETA" (including classroom and on-the-job 
, training) , a pprenticeshi p programs , 
adult plication prggr^s7~^ndi training 
- - -available through-private-vocational - 

schools. 

c. rinding a Job 

Information on' finding a job should include 
the following topic areas: 

(1) Employment resources , including ; » 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 

(f) 



Classified ads 
Yellow pages 

•Private employment- agencies 
Coirariinity service organizations 
Job placement components of.. , 
employment programs 
Personal-contacts^ .(family and 
friends) * . . ■ s " * 




Information on' applying for. a job 
should cover the following 'activities ; 



Makings appropriate inquiries 
Completing applications- and writing 
resumes jl * 

reparing for the ' interview (this 
shbuld involve a full discussion of 
interviewing techniques -and tips , 
including the importance of: m 



*# "asking questions 
• test taking 
>-~V # punctuality y • 

~~ . # appropriate-dress. .and_b.o_dy_ language 

# % supplying references and background < 
— * ~ information 

m anticipating questions' relating to . 

job specifications 

— ^)_g GS t=lnter^ procedures should be 

discussed so that the client un^efs^and'sr-tlre 
benefits of such procedures. 

d. Succeeding on' the Job . ^ 

Pre-employment ..orientation should include information 
relating^© succeeding on the job. Discussion should 
focus on the issues of punctuality, jdb requirements and 
n OT npany policies. Additional top ics m ight ii.C xude- 



opportunities for advancement (including' the benefits of 
• staying with a job and the negative connotations of job- 
hopping), unions,, and money management (especially W-2 =ind 
W-4 forums,- and paycheck deductions). 

2. Methodology . -' ■ 

There are a variety of. possible methods for presenting 
pre-employment orientation to. clients. Generally the most 

effective method rs a series of workshops-or interviews 

which uses a combination of the following methodologies: 

a. 7 Role playing 
' b*. Visual aids 
. c. Use of role models 

d. Visits to job or training sites 

e. * Practice in completing applications apd/or writing 

. . . resumes ^ - - 

f . Presentations by company representatives and other 
.speakers from the community: ; 

The above methodologies can be~incorporated into 

individual, small ^group. qr^cJ^sr.>oni l Aa?t^c^on^^ritten 

materials can* be used to supplement live instruction. 



The. focus and intensity of pre-employment "orientation 
should vary~according to the specific needs of the client as 
determined during intake. The following variations in focus 
should^be noted in pres^*vt^rig pre-employment information to the 
target populations identified below: 



New firrtvtrrs~ : — Basl-e-in-forTncition^ nd^ concep ^^relating 
to the American work experience, as well as orientation- 
tot employment services should be stressed. 



b' # Cash Assistance Client's : Long' range advantages of 

employment should „be emphasized , as well as techniques 
•fbjr s finding and' keeping a job. : . 

a. ' Secondary Wage -Earners : This may become a key target 
group given the upcoming, three-year limitation on- 100% 
Federal reimbursement for services^ Instructional^fecus 
^and. intensity should, parallel that for- new arrivals. 

D. Empi oyability Assessment ' / 

^~ r 

Empioyability assessment is the evaluation of a client 's^ - 

potential for vocational training and/or emplpyment. The objective 

of this assessment is to evaluaj^e the client's experience and 

capabilities in order to facilitate his or her successful 

participation iQ the American ljdbor market. 

. 0 The empioyability assessment includes the following £ 



components : 



1. Collection ,0^ personal data (i.e. name, address, age, sex, 
country of origin, family size and^ structure , social 
security number, 1-94 number) . Such data should be 
available from information gained during intake. 

2. Review pf previous work history, education (in Southeast 
Asia, in the JJ.S.," and elsewhere as applicable),. 

- - — previous training and slanguage skills -5 especially in 
. relationships to fibtfintial job requirements. The focus 
in this review should be on transferable *s kills, rather 
than merely on job titles. 

3. Identification of potential barriers to employment - 
e.g., physical limitations in regard to potential job 
requirements, -.social adjustment problems, etc. 



- 4.~~Jcfentificatibn of other resettlement serviBes^ 

^cptinseling^JlSL^day cafe/ etc. - that have either been 
_ - provided, or may :~stiTX be^needed,_.by the client, Coor- n 
filiation with "social "service agencl^sT~-ESL-programc aqd 
voluntary agencies can be of considerable help. 

/ * 4 • • 

S.^JReferral to appropriate program staff to develop a 
, Jshort and/or long*' term goal. 

The/ emplbyability "assessment can be carried out most » 
• / • . 

effectively through a personal interview building upon information 

learned during iirfESftoST* — - — . * ^ 

A vocational evaluation may also be provided during the » 

asSHssment—priid^j^ This, type of ,evaluatiorTmay be carried out 

T " • . \ \ 

using; the following methods:\ 

* . v ^ * - 

1. , Paper-and-pencil te sting (require^ for entrance to many 
— ; — ^vocational, programs) ; \inferesf^E^^in^^ and math 

- _ le-v^l~J;e^3J}g; and aptitude testing. 

2. Hands-on testing (work samplelsTT - 

3. - Real work- situations, such as practicums at the end oi^ 

vocational. training periods /Atrial ^periods .on the - job, 
simulated work in - a workshop, setting and adult^ork^ — 
K experience programs* 



\ .It-should be cautioned that, as of this waiting, there seem % 
to be no^generally -accented testing materials that have been 
validated for Indochine;se populations. 



III. EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING T 

• The- objective of employment counseling is to explore a* * . 

client's aptitudes, interests -and employment potential for the 
purpose of developing a personal employment plan, also known 
as an Employability Development Plan (EDP) . Such a plan outlines 
specific, realistic strategies for working toward self-sufficiency. 

^ The employment counseling process incorporates the following 
activities primarily within a continuous format of personal* • " 
interview and evaluation. , 

• Development of a client profile . This includes evaluating 
a client's personal and vocational, experiences, aptitudes, 



'interests" and skills, 



> 



Review- of employment- related- information .._Jhis includes 
a review of local job market conditions, enployr^ent 
opportunities and their requisite skills and qualifica- 
tions, advancement* possibilities and career strategies, 
etc. * < 

9 < / ' 



Exploration of alternatives for achieving self-sufficiency . 
These alternatives include immediate employment, training 
(ESL, vocational and/or educational), and public. assistance 

Develo pment of a plan of action' - the Employ/ability 
Development Plan (EDP) . Essential components ' include the 
identification of short and long term goals, barriers to 
fulfilling objectives, specific action or steps to be 
taken, persons responsible for these steps, development 
schedule, .^nd follow- through activities. 



A. Client Profile 

The development of a comprehensive client profile provides 
an employment counselor with. important information about a 
client's experiences, .aptitudes, interests and skills. Building 
upon information obtained from the employability assessment (see 
previous Is^ot^ incorporates the following 

information into a -cliettt profile: s . 



~ 1 ./ Personal data; including .-agQ# seit, *he&lth status 

• ' f (both physical *and m«gital) * marital status , ? family 

• structure and si^e / length off time in refugee cam]Ds , 

• ' former^social status 'and length of time 'in the United 
• states, expectations and .motivation, .community involve*-^ 
ment, hobbies, recreational! -interests , etc;" . - \ % S*- 

x 2. Transferable market skills (including^Snglish language 
proficiency), vocational skills, work, history and 
interests. \ . * " • - 

3.- Educational background •' • * • * 

s \The exploration of such individual client characteristics. 

will serve both to. avoid stereotyping^ and to better ensure that 

* * * 

genuine client preferences 'are. represented in the Employability 

Development Plan, ; " " - * ^ /f ' * 

In addition to the pe'rsooal^ interview format, the employment 
counselor could conduct evaluations through use of interest 
inventoried or checklists, and validated aptitude tests* No 
valid testing tools for Indochinese refugees seem to be available 
at the moment; however, improved testing may be available. in the 
future • * • 

B. Employment-Related Information . * 
j T>re -employment orientation offers the refugee client a 
general introduction to the American world of work. The 
employment counselor' should review relevant information from 
this orientation, as well as prpvide specific facts about local 
job market conditions, employment opportunities and their 
requisite skills and qualifications, training opportunities 
available \ESL, vocational, and/or educational), advancement 
opportunities and career development strategies. 
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— ^-^he-<^c^ror^^ ladders should be further clarified , 



- for refugee"clien€s"^t this time. ' Many agenciessproviding. 

employment services to refugees' promote <£he "two .Sob" philosophy 
.if or their clients. Withlthis approach, the client is encouraged 

to take *an entry-level job as '.soon as ppssible -^-G£-%hc sake of 



^ajjuj^wo^ex^^ some rudimentary job skills. 



With the' added 1 experience_and^sfeilis , the refugee thereby improves" 
his or her .chances of finding a. better job with greater potential^ 
for advancement. Fo& this, approach to' be successful, employment- 1 
* program s/aff must make every effort to .see that clients have 
genuine* opportunities tp learn needed new skills and do. not • 
get./trapped 'j.n menial, low-paying positions. . * , 
C. Alternatives, for Achieving SelfrSuf f iciency '• 
: Bearing, in mind- a client's work experiences, aptitudes ^and 

t * 

- interests,, as well as other employment- related information, the 

• . 'employment counselor- should explore with the-.client the following 
: options and alternatives for achieving self-sufficiency. 

1. ' Employment Alternatives . The counselor and client should 
. . discuss and compare Appropriate job options with" a focus^ 

- on specific job requirements alid responsibiliti^s_in_^ 
particular, companies, as, well -as' on -short and long term > 
expectations of employers. Job .options that are" dis- f 

• »• • cussed with" a client should realistically reflect local 
* • labor market conditions' as well as a client ' s4:urrent 

skill ..levels- • ~ - 

2, Educational Alternatives (ESL, Vocational, and/or 
Academic) • The counselor and client should explore the 

• various educational opportunities Available to the 
X © *" ' dlient and their requisite financial considerations; 



Educational opportunities might include E§L; vdcationar 
training (e.g., electronics, auto mechanics , etc.) and 
academic courses (community college, high-school 
equl^aT^n^y7~e~tc^ ) . The possibility ^_smj^-^gg^i" 



, f ication -should be explored if that is. appropriate.* 
These opportunities should be examined in light of 
client'' s immediate. .needs as well as in light of his oT 
her aptitudes, interests and goals- 
3. ■ Referral to Other Services . The counselor should work 

with the client to assess the client's other resettlement 
■ needs. It may be that the client has' a health problem 
that warrants prompt attention, or is in need of some 
adjustment counseling. These and- other concerns may need 
to be dealt with before a client can pursue employment 
and/or training opportunities. 
In exploring the above considerations, the counselor and 
client should identify realistic options based on a client's 
financial necessities. In-some cases,, immediate employment 
may be the only feasible option. 

In other appropriate instances, the counselor and client 
might explore the alternative of public assistance as a 
temporary system of transitional support which allows refugees 
time*to adapt to American life and the American work system. 
For many clients ', public assistance affords them an opportunity 



0 

* For further information, please refer to Practitioner 'Workshop 
Document No. IV, Vocational Tral ni ng and Skills Recertxjication. 



.to pursue needed language and/or vocational training. The 
counselor should make sure that the client is fully aware of 

"the short ahd long term social and economic implications of 
receiving cash assistance. 

It is recognized that employment programs may have well T 

o 

established and strongly-felt biases regarding these various ~ 

V ft - „ * 

alternatives. It is recognized too that many refugee clients 
will hav,e a 'difficult time assessing the full implications of 
these alternatives'. Nonetheless , counselors' should make every 
effort to ensure Ijhat the refugee client participates in, and 

C t 

* u 

is supportive of, the 6 choices that must be made. 
D. Plan* of Action - -the Employability- Development Plan (EDP) 
The Employability Development Plan is "a written summary 
the plan of action agreed upon by the client and the employ- 
ment counselor. The plan charts a 'dynamic process and so should 
be flexible to accomodate reasonable change and edification. 
The following essential cpmponen.ts of an Employability Develop- 
ment Plan should be defined and acted upon to suit individual 
client needs: 

1. Goals . The plan should establish realistic, practicable 
short and long term goals. 

2. Barriers . The plan should Identify obstacles that may - 
hinj^er^the client £rom fulfilling established objectives 
(e.g., lack of transferable skills, neec* for supportive 
services, etc.). The plan should establish a course of 
action for overcoming these barriers. 
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3. Action to be Taken . The pian should describe specific 
steps to move the client toward his or her established 
goSis-^both short and ,lon_g term.- 



ERIC 



4. Persons Responsible . The plan, should identify the ( 
specific persons responsible 'for following the course 

of action (client, employment cpuriselQr, social services 
' worker, referral agent etc.) . Procedures for coordina— 
tioh and interaction among these persons should be 
cleaply defined. ^ . 

5. ^ Schedule of Development . A realistic * timetable should 

be developed for two reasons: 

a. To build awareness op. the part of the client, 
tf the counselor and others involved, of the time 
required to meet, specific objectives; and 

r"p. To serve to Establish an evaluation mechanism, 
I or standard by =which progress can be measured, 
i ' ' 
The timetable mus-t ±>e realistic in terms of the client's 

distance from job-readiness as well as in terms of the 

i % is. 
. — . r .^. . X ..v-"V 
capabilities of the employment program. 

Note: It is important that some immediate action be 
taken i(such as establishing another counseling appoint- 
ment, referral to a job, referral to ESL training, etc.) 
. immediately. following establishment of the Employability 
Development Plan, in /order for the client to see move^ 
ment toward the established^bjectives . 

6. Follow4Through . Eaih of the persons designated to 

v i 

undertake a phase of the plan should be held responsible 



I / 

for its! accomplishmej2t.___^ex^ 
"up should be .an integral part of the Employability . 
Development Planlnd of all counseling services. 
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For^ployment counseling to be most effective, it is important 



that, an employment program carry out regular community assessments 

to identify. and assess the following community characteristics: 4 

1. Availability of training opportunities (ESL, vocational^ 
— -an*d/ox^educatlwaT)T ^' ~~ r 



.2. Current job market conditions; 

3* Program regulations for necessary supportive services; 

" . 4* Local community and business attitudes toward 'refugees; and 

5/ Attitudes of the refugee populations toward employment 
services. 

The basic methodised in the employment counseling process is 
the personal interview. Supplemental methods include group counseling 
in specially organized sessions or incorporated into ESL classes. 
Counseling overlaps with ether components of an employment program 
such as - pre-employment orientation, employability assessment, and 
several of the placement activities. 

It is imperative that employment counselors maintain close coor- 
dination and communication with the other employment service components 

Because of the special needs of refugee clients, and the greatly 
different background of many refugees from that of other clients, 
employment counseling can be maximally effective only if barriers of 
language and culture are overcome. The bilirigual/bicultural individual 
.trained in employment counseling . is a desired staff person. When such 
individuals are unavailable, trained bilingual aides can be sought to 
work with the employment counselor. - 

Employment counselors must be aware that employment counseling 

* / _____ 

on an informal basis J^__b_aijig_pjEiOid- 



client's peers as welL, as by sponsors, and other service providers. 
The counselor, who wishfs to be effective will attempt to learn the 

content of this'. counseling and will seek to work with _ these, — f- — 

1 E RJ C indiyiduais, whenever possible. 



IV. 'placeme nt activities . 

— r - : " . 

A. " Job Development \ t v 

Job development_a,cj:ay,i,ties„are_those. aimed- -a t~ identifying- 



and developing employm'ent opportunities in order tp successfully 
place clients in jobs commensurate ,with their abilities/ 

S ... v 

experience and interest-. 1 - 

i ' - . 

Successful. job development requires an aggressive pursuit 
of new employer contacts j and possible job leads. Job leads can 
be identified through a variety of sources, including the 
following: 

e -Referrals from existing employer contacts 

• Employer associations or , business alliances 

• Service agencies'' including public Job Service agencies, 
community-based /organizations, CETA, etc. e 

• Linkage with vocational ^training instructors 

• , Churches j 

• Sponsors and voluntary resettlement^agencies 
J #„Employmentr -program-Community Advisory Boards 

• Coordination with inter-agency fbfums and task forces 

• Job clubs . I 

— • Public service/ announcements x 

• 'Community jobpanks 

• Newspaper want ads ? 

• Trade . publications 
:# Flyers / 

• Minority businesses arid employers 

• Other, public'/relations/outreach activities. 

Involvement with local business and civic organizations is 
a good .method of- botfh developing employer contacts as well as • 
bringing business expertise to. the employment program. 

Job development is an activity that can be carried out by 
an employment proqiram in cooperatijem-Jtfii^^th^^ 



providing services to refugees - including the refugee community 
Clients themselves should be encouraged^toja^t^ — — 

30b searches,- ei tfier~se 1 1 -dir ected or assisted by a job^develope 



J- 



-— ; • t 

Special needs of various types of clients should be addressed 
■in the. process of job development. For example, job upgrading 
opportunities should be deve loped Tor underemployed ref ugees 
either within their present company or through placement- in 
•another company. For secondary wage earners, support Service 
needs (such as day care and transportation) , should be carefully 
considered before beginning job development. for these clients. • 

B. Referral Process 1_ 

The j^feK^^rc^^ pre-employment 
orientation for clients and employefs prior to job referrals, 
.in order to assure successful job placement., The components of 
this process are the following: 

m Pre-referral client orientation and counseling 
_ • Job matching 

• Employer "orientation f 

• _ Hlring-process, . : 



1. Pre-referral Client Orientation and Counseling - 

Pre-employment orientation, femployability assessment 
and employment counseling issues should be reviewed by the 
job developer and client prior to job matching and referral. 

• If the client has not received these three services prior 
to referral, for job placement services, a number of topics 
may need to be discussed including: job search techniques, . 

'completing job applications, resume writing^Jjitervi^w_sk^^ 
short and long term vocational goals, barriers to successful 
employment, typical on-the-job situations, opportunities for 
upward mobility, and -the- American "work-ethic." 



A iis.cussion of "Do's and Don'ts" concerning pre- 

interview, interview, post-interview , and 'on-the-job 

.. — . — ~ . n ~ x 

situations typically encountered should be included (see 

' Pre-Employmeht Orientation, pp. 9-1?)-* Problems which may 

adversely. a c f feet "relationships with employers, such as 
-bei-ng—l-ate-f or > a n i nl ervde w-o^^ " 
"bringing others to an interview, and quitting a 'job without 
giving notice, shtfurdTreceive particular .attention.- Early 
identification and avoidance of 'such problems will help the * 
* staff minimize their negative, impact on employers. • * 
Pre-referral client orientation and counseling can be 
done either in personal interviews or in group sessions. 
However, for clients who are"~already employed in some capacity, 
the is sue. 6f taking -time off from work must be dealt with, . 
including what to say to the present employer, when to ask 
for -leave time, how much time to take, and when. Also, job 
search" and on-the-job problems already encountered . should be 
identified and dealt with. The intensity of this activity 
will depend on the extent of previous pre-employment m 
orientation and employment counseling. 
2. Job Matching - * V 

g3ie_emplQyabi^ti/— ^ the client. 

and his or her Empioyability Development Plan (EDP) ' should, . 
identify vocational skills, abilities and interests', as well 
as potential barriers to employment. tfther relevant, issues 
should be identified and discussed relative to specific 
job open:Ugs_Jind3teiJ^_a^ the client's 

* See also Appendix D - Resource Materials 



background. If .the employability assessment and/or* ( 
Employabi-lity -Developinentr Plan have not been completed 
prior to referral for job placement services , assessment 



of^t~i^ast^thV^folTowing items^Is recommended prior to 
job matching: \ 



- a. Educational and employment background, including 
transferability of skills obtained in native. 
- country (including family business, hobbies, part 
time/volunteer work) to U.S. labor market needs 

b. Social and supportive service needs . 

x • \ - • 

c. English language skills 

d. Short and long term goals 

e. Motivational factors 

f. Local job" market conditions and the client's 
mobility. 

— Spec- ific job opening" w ill be discussed in light of 



their appropriateness to the client's background and needs. 
A task analysis for each job opening should be established 
so "that an adequate match can be made between the "client's 
skills and the responsibilities and requirements of the- job. 
Thi^s could include discussion with the employer of job duties 
and requirements, evaluation of available written job des- 
criptions, ahd^hrertever possible, a visit to the employment 
^ite.by the job developer. 

Applicable , vocational skills tests should be administered 
when Appropriate. Coordination with vocational training 
instructors^will also help ascertain the_ l^p1 rx.f-veeat-ronHl 
sTciTTs for those clients who have completed or are still 



attending vocational training courses. 

• * 
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" Issues such as the client's availability, t-ransporta- 
tion-andr-day-c'ar-e-needs-r-and-o.ther- -social-service needs 
should be takeninto consideration when job openings are 
discus sed^rid_±eferxals;-mad&. -. : 



For secondary wage' "earners:, it should be determined 
whether or~not the client has .'had employment . before , either 
in the U.S. or in' his or her native country-. Supportive 
service needs (day care, transportation, etc.) should be 
identified and addressed. Additionally, a secondary wage 
earrier may .need, to stagger work hours^ with those of. his or 
her spouse. An employability assessment may be necessary 
to determine the client's employment background and needs. , 
3 . Employer Orientation t - 

Current and potential employers of refugees should 
receive *an initial introduction to the employment program 
as well as to the refugee populations, with a focus on the 
following topics: * 

a. Employment program objectives, and services provided 

If — 

b. Program successes in the community (in the area of 
job placement, for example) 

c. Background on the cultures and experiences of the 
various refugee populations, with, emphasis on 

✓cultural differen'ces_thatvmay -affect their employ- 
ment experiences in the U.S. \ 

' \ \ ' ■ ' 

d. Information on other employers Jj2_jth§_!cojraiMni±y-^ 



It may be appropriate, while providing orientation to 
employers, to discuss financial incentives (including WIN 
tax credits, wage subsidies, and other tax credit programs). 
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Orientation can be ^bnducted^ f or one or several 

^.rjepxesentatives. f rom a single company, or jointly for * 

representatives of several* different employers. .Audio 

- '* i • - . 
visual aidjs can be most, helpful in presenting orrientation 

to employers. More intensive orientation for both employer 

» * * * 

and •employee (s) may be necessary after placement../ 
— -v As employers and employment program staff develop a 
rapport, it may be possible , to encourage ongoing exchanges 
of-, information which might broadly be called "cultural 
awareness" training. If successful,, such an exchange can 
both enhance public relations* for the employment .program as 
well as generate future placements. 

If the opportunity exists, employers should be '. 
encpuraged to provide such services as vocational ESL 
and/or on-the-job training. 
4.. Hiring process 

When a client is deemed job ready^, the job developer 

and client should select the job" opening (s) most suitable 

i * 
to the abilities, interests and needs* of the client* 

Effective job search techniques relevant to the client's 

field should also be discussed with emphasis on developing * 

' . ' - \ 

essential client self-reliance in finding a suitable job. 

* : — =^ 



_JlCL C^ an ^i-n4^yv4- ^u; ^ imntfliPnr is scheduled With an 

i 



employer, a variety of ^details should ber explained to the 
client, including: the interview date,, time and location; 
job title- ^and^dut^ starting salary, or range if known'; f 

method of salary payments ; x fringe benefits; and working 

i * 
I • 

» 
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hours. Also, specific interview techniques should be 
" reviewed with the client prior to 4he interview. The 
— .decision as to who, if anybne, is to provide transportation 
and/or accompany the client to the interview must be made. 

C." Follow-Up ' " / • ' 

•Fpllow-up is defined as post-referral services for - c lien ts 
and t employers in order to identify and correct problems encountered^ 
in the job search or on the job. The objectives are to reduce 
the likelihood. of misunderstanding between the applicant (or ^ 
employee) and the employer, to maximize the effectiveness of the , 
placement process, and" to maintain a positive program image' within 
the local labor market.' Ideally, follow-up should be carried out 
by a staff member who has been working closely with the client 

m 

concerned. 

The follow-up process can be divided into three distinct 
phases: post-interview, post-placement, and long term, follow-up. - 
1. Post- Interview - . . 

A successful employment program must provide for follow- 
up immediately after the interview. Both the prospective 
' employer and the applicant should be contacted to identify 
possible misunderstandings and discuss poten tial problems 

that: could intertere witn employment. . 

This may also be. an appropriate time to\ inform the 
employer of economic incentives that may be Applicable _. 
(i.e., WIN tax credits, wage subsidies, etc. )\ and to further 

* \ • 

" ' describe program -support services that can increase the 

chances of successful. employment. . . ' • " \ ' . < — 



2, # Post-Placement 

t • 
All- employers and newly hired personnel should be 

* * * 

contacted during the' first few days of employment and 

thereafter at regular intervals. This sustained contact" 

helps both employer and -employee to identify and discuss 

potential problem areas before they become more serious 

concerns. - ^ ■ - 

a. Employer Follow-Up , If the employer has had 
limited or no experience with employing non- 
/ English speakers , "this fol-low^up_qffers an 

opportunity to provid.e interpreter services— and/or _ 
to offer instruction in methods of non-verbal: < 
commun-ication. 

' b. Employee Fol low-Up . *As tne employee may not have . 
had any previous work experience in the U.S. / - 

this, is an appropri^e_time to review employer 

expectations, job. responsibilities , # fringe benefits, 
, participation in unions or employee associations, 
and other job-delated issues. w » 

3. Long Term Follow-Up 

Long term follow-up provides an opportunity,- to reinfprce j, 
the employer-employee relationship and to discuss appropriate' 
job or skill upgrading, including job-specific training ^ 
opportunities.^ The advantages, of job upgrading within one 
company as 4 opposed to changing employers should be suggested 
to both the employer and employe ^, This wo" 1 ^ particular 
relevance ,for> underemployed clients. 

^ \> Face-to-face contact with employers and employees i'sT 
obviously the most desirable method for foilow-up, though 
telephone contact may serve to maximize staff time as well* 
as xeducs the time pressures on an employer and his. or her 
'work force. • ' f 

/ 

• * >' . .40 • • 
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The "visibility" of long term follow-up should be 
carefully considered as other employees may-become resentful 
of a refugee worker who. seems to, have a personal employment 
counselor and advocate. Home visits with a client during . 
non-working hours may be appropriate and .can serve to . 
reinforce the trust between a client and program sta^f. 

Employment program staff should be aware of the * , 
problems caused when clients hold several jobs in succession* 
fpr short periods of time. Obvious ly with rapidly changing 
labor markets and increasing unemployment r some employees 
-will^ have no control over termination. However, clients 
who jump from job to job create negative employer percep- 
tions -(sometimes eliminating possible sources of future 
job openings), and frustrate program staff. Staff should 
be prepared to establish limits for services or develop- 

» • 

other types of informal sanctions*. . . 



i 
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V. STAFFING CONSIDERATIONS ...... 

. " Each of the component activities in an employment services 
program calls for. specific qualifications, and a. special mix o^ 
skills on the part of program staff. At the same time, it is 
recognized' that several general staff qualifications will apply 
for all of the various service components, and that well-qualified 
staff /can and will perform a wide range of^ functions for an 
employment- program. It is generally recommended that a minimal 
number" of staff members become involved with a given refugee client 
to -avoid confusion on the client's part and to establish a sense 
of continuity in* the .employment process. The specific roles 

and interrelationships of staff members should be clearly defined. 

' ' ' • ' / 

Following are some recommended guide] ines and considerations 

for employment program staff as they relate to each of the 

service components. " ^ * 

A. Outreach, Intake, Pra-Employment' Orientation, and Employability 
Assessment . . f 

. Optimally, staff persons engaged in any of/the above activities 

should have bilingual/bicultural capabilities./ At a minimum, 

j 
t 

a bilingual aide should be available. s . 

■ • . ' ' ' 7 

Outreach Workers should possess a thorough understanding 

of their employment program *and a knowledg^.of other resettlement 

services and community resources. 

Qualifications for the Intake Worker should include basic 
skills in interviewing, first-hand experience with refugee 
resettlement, and an awareness of commupity . resources. 

Staff qualifications for those providing Pre-Emplcyment 
Orientation include the following: I 
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1. Teaching skills , > t 
2\ Understanding of the American as well as the refugees.. 

original worlds of work 
3... Sensitivity to the refugee experience 

4, Knowledge of the local labor market 

5. Knowledge of 'Other resettlement services and community 
resources • 

Employ ability Assessment staff should be trained .in testing 
and evaluation to identify transferable work skills*, interviewing 
and report writing skills. 
B. Employment Counseling 

Staff qualifications fo'r Employment Counselors include the 

following: %' 

1. v Interviewing and counseling skills . 

2. - Understanding of the American as well as the refugees 

original worlds of work 

3. Sensitivity to the refugee experience 

4. knowledge of. the local, labor market 

5. Knowledge of other resettlement services and community - 
resources. 

Employment Counselors, perhaps more than any other staff of 
an employment program, must possess a sensitivity to the refugee 
experience as well as to the ethnic and cultural diversity among 
the" refugee populations. For successful counseling of Indochinese 
(and other) refugee clients^, it is imperative that a relationship 
of mutual trust be established. In order to nurture this trust, 
counselors should be familiar with the social and cultural 
patterns of behavior - both acceptable and. inappropriate - of 
their client populations! 

* Counselors should be aware of inappropriate personal 
behavior, and "body language" (e.g. touching the head, 
touching or/ hugging with[ the opposite sex, pointing a ^ 
finger at a', client) that; may .alienate or of fend" some 
— — refugee r clients'. ^ „ 

*For more information on vocational assessment, please refer to 
' Practitioner Workshop Document No. -IV, Vocational Training and * 
Skills .Recertification* - 



» .Counselors should be aware that many Indochinese refugees 
are unfamiliar and uncomfortable with American patterns 
of ready, "self-disclosure." " - ' • 

» Counselors need Jx^k&cw^ndrre^e^^ structure 
from__wjiijch--a--c±ient comes. . 

• Counselors should recognize that many refugee clients 

' will be focusing on their immediate situations and may 
have difficulty adopting a long range perspective . , 

C. Placement Activities 

•s. 

To be successful in identifying and developing employment 

r ' 

opportunities, Job Developers should possess the following 

qualifications : 

1. Knowledge of ' Ibcal labor market conditions 

-2. Sensitivity to the needs of both clients and employers 

3. Creativity -and flexibility in working with clients and * 
, employers 

4. Ability to maintain close. coordination among counseling/ 
placement and follow-up activities • 

Information exchange at every phase of placement activities 

should always be a prime consideration/ for staff, to increase 

both'' the efficiency and effectiveness of service delivery. For 

example, close coordination between job developers and fo\low-up 

staff can achieve two beneficial results: 

• Job developers can inform follow-up staff of problems 
a particular client might face, on the job; and 

• Follow-up staff can inform job developers of possible 
new job leads. 

In the area, of pre-ref erral client orientation and job 

matching activities, there must be close coordination between a 

program's Employment Counseling and Job Placement units, in order 

* . 

to most effectively alleviate problems a client may encounter 

f- - - - ~ 

in the job search or on the' job. 

If ,at all possible, bilingual/bicuitural persons should 
carry out client-. follow-up both to' minimize the risk of misunder- 
standing and to maximize the Opportunity for client response and 
involvement. 



• THE PRACTITIONER WORKSHOP PROJECT 
Employment Services Workshop 

The Practitioner Workshop Project is a project of the 

Indochina Refugee Action Center, conducted under a grant from 

the Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Refugee 

Resettlement (HHS/ORR) (Grant #96-P-10003-3-01) . 

A series of seven workshops has been held. Each workshop 

has dealt.with a different social service or services which can 

be provided to Indochinese and other refugees. through Department 

of Health and Human Services Title XX and/or Refugee Resettlement 

Program .social services funding. The workshops are: 

Orientation ~ Au 9 ust 1980 

Health-Related Services - .September 1980 

Social Adjustment Services - September 1980 

Vocational Training and Skills 

Recertification \- October 1980 

Employment Services ' -\ October 1980 

\ 

Outreach, Information and Referral - \November 1980 



Refugee Resettlement Service 



\ 



Delivery Approaches , - December 1980 

The goals and GDjectives of these intensive workshops are to 

• deveiop practical models and approaches to serve as*. ^ 

examples pf effective pjrqgrairis _and -as stimulants "to new, 

.jjuality -projectna^eTopment in resettlement communities; 

• develop models to stimulate acceptance and t6 serve as a 
guide for state human service administrators charged with 
making refugee social service, funding decisions; 

• facilitate communication between resettlement workers 
regarding approaches used in other locales; 



•' provide input from knowledgeable local resettlement 
practitioners into national program operations; and 

increase the very.- limited body of knowledge on effective 
resettlement practice in very pragmatic terms — to move 
forward the state-of-the-art. 

Each- workshop is comprised of approximately ten service 
providers who are involved in delivering social services to 
Indochinese refugees. Each workshop is three days in length, 
and is directed by a lead consultant designated by project 
staff. The lead, consultant has primary responsibility for. 
drafting a Workshop report.- For each of the workshops, the 
report includes an introduction, with' a definition of the 
service (s); necessary program considerations; a description of 
appropriate delivery settings; and various models or approaches 
for delivering the service (s). The report is reviewed by project 
staff , workshop participants and by HHS/ORR, a*nd then distributed 
to major refugee resettlement information distribution sources 
and to resettlement practitioners. 

8 The Employment Services workshop was held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, October 29 - November 1, 1980. It was led by Charlotte 
Bourgeois, who is Program Director of Employment Services for* 
Associated Catholic Charities^ in -New Orleans. "The workshop~was 
"attended, by thirteen participants, each of whom. is closely 
involved in providing employment services to refugees. The 
names of the participants are attached. 



Implementation Phase 
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•. . . This second six-morfth phase of^the project will implement 
the practical models of service delivery developed in the work- 
shops. Short term, on-site assistance will be available to 
local resettlement practitioners who express a heed for. assistance 
in the program development areas covered in the workshops. 
Practitioners involved in the workshop phase will be linked 

« , 

with communities requesting implementation support. 

■jhe objectives of this implementation phase are to: 

1. stimulate the development of effective refugee services 
in areas where services are either inadequate or non- 
existent; A 

2. encourage coordination among service programs, partic- 
ularly in high-impact areas; and 

3. assist specific groups (e.g., voluntary agencies and ^ 
MAA's) in enhancing their capacity to provide services 
to refugees. 

> -Project staff, will assist specific agencies and/or communyt 



ties who indicate-a need for program development by matching'/ 
them with experienced local"' resettlement practitioners identi 



ied 




-T^siT^Ee^hlu^alTin^ a number of communities aroubd 



the country. Services- provided on-site may include the &$bwing 

a. identification of the delivery model (s) appropriate to 
the agency/community and its specific needs 

b. development of service delivery plans, including 
specific' modifications and implementation concernb 



c. 



follow-up assessment and evaluation, 
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.PRACTITIONER WORKSHOP PROJECT 
Employment Services Workshop Part icipants 

October 29' - November 1, .1980 

.Place D'Armes Hotel k < 

New Orleans , Louisiana 
Tel. (504), 524-4531 



HOUNG BACCAM 

Refugee Specialist 

Iowa Refugee Service Center 

15,0 Des Moines Street 

Des Moines , Iowa * 50316- 

(515) 281-4338 " ^ 

RON BASSETT-SMITK 
Indochinese Program 
Chemeketa Community College 
4000 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 
Salem, dregoh 97303 

(503) 399-5225 • 

CHARLOTTE BOURGEOIS, Lead Consultant 
^Program Director 
Employment Services 
Associated Catholic Charities 
2923 South Carrollton Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70118 

(504) 821-5390 



JIM DUFFY 

Manpower Counselor 
Wisconsin Job Service 
P. 0. Box 1388 

Green B;ay, Wisconsin 543.05 
(414) 497-4114 or 4116 



ELINOR HEWITT 
Director of Training 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 
A, P. Orleans Vocational Center 
1330 Rhawn Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19111 
(215) 728-4450 
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VORA HUY-KANTHOUL - 
United Cambodian Community Inc.' 
1284 W. Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90026 
(213) 617-1877 



VANG, tENG 
H'mong Coordinator 
Refuse Resettlement Office 
Department of Public Welfare 
Space Center Building 
4444 Lafayette 

St. Paul, Minnesota ' 55101 _ 
(612)\ 297-2775 

JADIN OLIVER . . . 

Employment and Education Refugee Specialist 
State of Colorado - Dept. of Social Services 
950 Broadway , Suite 160 
Denver, Colorado '80203 
(303) 863-8313 



DO\ DUC TAM 
Coordinator 
Refugee Employment Program 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 
Counseling Section 
145 South Front-Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 466-4723 



DENNIS WHITE 
Director 

Catholic Immigration, and Resettlement/ 

Indochina Job Center 
.2110 East First Street 
Suite 123 
, Santa Ana, California 92705 
(714) 953-9236 



ROCKY_ YOUNG^ 

J51Tl36veloper 

Indochinese Vocational Project 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
1646 South Olive Street — Room 225 
Los Angeles, California 90015 
(213) 742-7731 
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OBSERVERS : 

REV. FRANCIS FERRIE ~ 
"Indo Chinese' Enfployment Supervisor 
Associated Catholic Charities 
2929, South Carrollton Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana - 70118 
, .(504) 821-5390 




1 

> - 

) r 


. PATSY GREER 

v Assistant to the Coordinator of 
Refugee Affairs J 
State of, Louisiana - Department of 
Health and Human Resources 1 
. Office of Family Security 
P. 0. Box 44065 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
(50.4) 342-3957 


V 

f 

<? 

f 




s 

FACILITATORS : 


! 


v ♦ 


ROGER E. HARMON, Ph.D. 
Project Director 
Indochina Refugee Action Center 
Practitioner Workshop Project 
1025 15th Street, N.V7. , Suite 7.00 , 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 347-8903 


* > 

i 

<» 


"V- 


W. GOURTLAND ROBINSON 
Project Coordinator 
'Indochina Refugee Action Center 
Practitioner Workshop Project 
— ~~~ 1025 15th Street, N.W. , Suite"700 


» 

■J 




Washington, D-.C. 20005 
(202) 347-8903 

» 
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HOANG BACCAM 

Iowa Refugee Service Center 
Des Moines, Iowa 



The Iowa Refugee Service Center is a federally funued - 
agency that serves as both a voluntary resettlement agency as 
well as' a clearinghouse and referral center for. refugees and 
sponsoring groups in Iowa. IRSC is attached to the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Job Service, which has ten full time staff members 
stationed around the state to 'work with refugee. job placement. 
These ORR- funded staff members work wi.th staff people from Job 
Service's statewide- network of seventy-five offices and satellites 
to Drovide information and referral services for refugees seeking, 
employment aid, and to contact all refugees on public assistance 
to offer employment aid. . 



RON BASSETT-SMITH 
Indochinese Program - 
Chemeketa Community College 
Salem, Oregon 



The Indochinese Program has a Title XX contract with the 
state'of* Oreaon'to provide job placement services for refugees 
receiving cash assistance (90% of -their caseload must be on 
cash assistance). The program providers career counseling, _ 
employment orientation, job placement and follow-up to employers. 
Referrals are aiso nade to an ESL program at the community 
college. The Indochinese program serves approximately 200 people 
per year. 
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CHARLOTTE BOURGEOIS 
Employment Services e 
Associated Catholic Charities 
New Orleans, "Louisiana 



f 



Job counseling and placement "services are provided at "four 
locations in the New Orleans ana where large concentrations « of 
refugees have taken up residence. 'ACC's employment staff inter- 
views refugees and arranges interviews with prospective employers. 
ACC also operates "a day care program for children of working^ 
parents in addition to providing a full range of resettlement 
services including health, English language,, housing, nome manage- 
ment, and family counseling. 
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JIM; DUFFY 

Wisconsin Job Service 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 



1. 



£he -Wisconsin Job Service, through a cooperative agreement 
with Wisconsin Department of Health and Social Services , is able 
to, provide the following services to eligible refugees: 

Intake Services . and . Assessment , including basic intake 
interviewing, employment counseling, aptitude testing, 
and employ ability plan" development-. 

Work Experience Component , including development of a 
work-site, selection; and referral to work-sites , 
orientation of work-s ( ite supervisors, orientation of 
participant, and monthly follow-up -visits. , - , 

Occupational Skill Development (Entry Level) , including 
arrangement for, referral to and follow-up at state 
approved training facilities . 

Onrthe-Job Training Component , including arrangement 
with, and training cost reimbursement to employers as 
well\as regular on-site follow-up. - 

Referral to Ot'her Services, including referral for ESL 
instruction (with follow-up) as well as referral to 
supportive services such as day care, transportation, ' 
personal Counseling, etc. which may be needed to obtain^ 
employment. \. 

J Ob Development and Placement Services , including contact 
of potential employers and referral to jobs for job- 
ready participants. Orientation and follow-up at the 
'job site are p rovi ded as needed. 




5. 
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ELINOR HEWITT • » 

: Jewish Employment and Vocational 

• Service 
A. .Pi Orleans Vocational Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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-The A. P.. Orleans Vocational Center has a- subcontract with r 
Jewish Family Services to provide^ the following services W 
adult Indofchinese refugees in the greater Philadelphia area:. 

Vocational Assessment Services to diagnose ana evaluate 
a client's potential for job- training or employment L 
The Center uses . three work sample systems developed by 
j.E.V.S. for vocational • evaluation. . „ 



2. 



1. 




building maintenance/ computer programming, 



food 



preparation , 
courses. 



machine shop and individually designed 



3.\ 



Transportation Services for refugees undergoing vocajtionaJ 
assessments and/or pursuing employment trairiing. i 
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VORA HUY=KANTHOUL ~ * 

Indochinese Mutual-Assistance Program 
United Cambodian. Community , Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 



United Cambodian Community, Inc. (UCC). is a non-profit mutual 
-assistance association that was incorporated in 1978 to serve 
Indochinese refugees in the Los Angeles/Long Beach areas. In the 
area of employment services, UCC provides the following services 
to refugees through its Indochinese Mutual Assistance, Program 
(IMAP) : ' " 



1. Outreach Services include Newcomer 



Orientation sessions 



which familiarize refugees^with available services and 
community resources, including employment and vocational 
^training opportunities. < ' 

Assessment Services; include the identification, of 
individual .client needs , particularly concerning 
' employability, and referral to the appropriate IMAP 
services.* ■« 



3. Employment Services include pre-employment orientation 
and counse4ingr; job development, job referral/and place- 
- ment; job upgrading; and follow-iip, services, 



VANG LEN€^ 



Refugee Resettlement Office 
Department of Public Welfare 
St * Paul, Minnesota 



o 



' The Refugee Resettlement office in Minnesota offers the ■ . 
-f o Rowing emp loymen t_ser.vices„ _tfi)„ref ugges_ in _tiie_ state t _ 

1. inta ke, which includes a language assessment, an. 

" iducatidnal and vocational assessment, and development 
of a preliminary vocational plan. - \ 

' ' ' * • • 

2. Pre- Employment Orientation , which offers bilingual 

survival English,, orientation to the world of work, 
f v . - -*and other survival skills. 

'". 3. Bas ic Skills 4 Development , which offers work experience, 
# career exploration, further orientation to the world of . 
work, an d employment ES L. . 

• 4.- vocational Training ,' ^whi^h includes both a special short 
term vocational program leading to placement, as well . 
/* as a prtevocational program leading to mainstreammg into 
a regular vocational training program. 

5 Placement Services' . 

6. Follow-up Services 



JADIN OLIVER n 
State of' Colorado - 
Department of Social Services 
Denver, Colorado 



• The refugee employment program for the state of Colorado uses 
the Work Incentive Program (WIN) structure as a. model. All sup- 
portive socia3 services (transportation, day care, counseling, 
etc.) outreach and assessment activities are provided through a 
purchase of' service contract with Denver Catholic Community 

and do an initial screening 
and eligibility' determination- before referring the refugee on^Tor 
further services. Employment services and: referrals for training 
are /provided through a purchase of service contract with the 
Colorado Department of Employment and. Training (CDET) . They are 
collocated with Denver Catholic Community Services and work jointly 
toJfeyelop an employability plan. Thirty, 60 and 90-day follow-ups 
are done .on all. clients placed in employment. 
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•DO DUG TAM • , 

Onio Bureau of Employment Serv .c.es 
Co\mse],ing' .Section 
Columbu3, Ohio 



-'The Ohio Refugee Employment ^Services is operated by the Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services (OBES),a State- Employjfent^Security 
Agency with a network .otaoi^^^ervices offices UTroughout the 

state. \ , v' 

\ ' ■p » » 

The program provides a full range of employment services ' 
which include: outreach, needs assessment, employment interview 
and counseling, testing, skills inventory and labor market • 
analysis, employment orientation, job development and placement , ^ 
and follow-up on those' who become employed. Placement for ., . 
vocational training and referral for language training -are - also 
provided. . , 

On a pi icrity* basis the program concentrates efforts onj • 
direct EV-acement of refugees on permanent jobs and upgrading) 
employment of those who 'are underemployed. , t \ 



X. 
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DENNIS WHITE . 

Catholic Immigration and Resettlement 

Agency t t . ^ » ; 

Indochina job Center t 
Santa Ana, California - 



The Indochina Job Centci of the Catholic Immigration- and 
Resettlement Aaencv is one of 12 agencies and organizations , 
involved in a comprehensive employment and training services I 
•system for' Indochim.se refugees in Orange County. 

* Within this system, the Indochina Job Center is responsible 
for assessment, career planning, and eventual placement for - 
refugees newly arriving, from overseas. The initial assessment 
phase will review client demographic data, employment. history, and 
educational background, and will determine employment. goals., 
English language'proficiency will be determined and referral, made; 
for English language training services if appropriate. 

In addition to 'English language services, students in.Project 
ESL programs will also be presented with orientation to the . World 
of Work? a program specially designed by the Indochina Job Center. 
After completing language training and "World of Work," clients 
will be referred back to the initial assessment unit for reassess- 
ment and job placement or' vocational training rf appropriate. 



J 



_ J. 
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ROCKY YOUNG 

Jhdochinese Vocational Project 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

Los Angeles, California 



/'The Indochinese Vocational Project, operating under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Unified School. District, is a 
federally- funded program which offers outreach, assessment, - 
vocational counseling and training, ESL instruction, 30b counseling 
and placement services, and on-the-job training for adult Indo- 
Chinese refugees. ^Project staff also maintain close coordination 
with other social service organizations and make referrals for 
necessary, supportive services (transportation, day care, counseling 
etc. ) . . 



. / 
/ 
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1. PREPARATION FOR THE INTERVIEW 


.DO'S 


DON'TS 


1. Discuss thoroughly with your job 
developer abfcut the best kind (3). 
of jobs for you 


1. DON'T look for just any job, 
then change your mind later •> 


2. Have necessary 
1-94 /permanent 
security card, 
ID card 


papers 'ready, like 
resident card, social . 
driver's /license or 


2. DON'T forget to bring these 

Important papers since you may be 
asked to prove you are eligible 
to work 


3. Be prepared with other important 
facts about yourself, like home 
address, home/message /phone //, 
details about job experience/ 
education/other training including 
names and addresses, /dates, position 
. and duties, supervisor's name if 
possible, names and addresses of- 
references, etc. 


3. DON'T waste interview time trying 
to remember these Important facts; 
be sure you DON'T forget to mention 
any information which may be 
relevant to the position 


4. - Be ready to talk about yourself 

t 


4, DON'T say too much or too little; 
DON'T present your background irh 
an unorganized way 


5. Learn all you can about the company, 
for example; the kind of job you are 
^applying for, the company's products 
or services) why; you want to work 
there, etc. J 


5r DON'T go to your interview without 
knowing something about the company 
and the job for which you are v 
applying 


6. Keep , your own\ 
not someone e 


Interview appointment, 
Lse' s 

\ ; 

\ 

\ ' 

i\ 


6. DON'T give your appointment to v 
someone else or g6 to someone \ 
else's interview; DON'T bring \ 
other people with you^unless 
your job developer hasN^lready 
arranged for them to be ±nt erviewed 
too \ 


7. Be at least 10 minutes early for 
your interview; ! y;ou may also have 
to complete some forms first or 
prepare for a tjest 


7.. DON'T be late for your interview; 
also, DON'T get there _too early \ 
eit her 


8. If you cannot ayoid being late* for 

or cannot keep lyour scheduled * 
interview, you iMUST call your job 
developer beforfe the interview time 


p 8. EfON'T cancel your job interview 

without calling your job developer 
first 


9*. Have a good night's sleep the night 
bef ore your ifiterview~so--yau .are, 
and appear alert 


9. DON'T go to your interview looking 
or feeling tired or inattentive 


* Developed, by the 
Young for fufthe 


Indochinese Vocational 
r information. 


"Project, Los Angeles. Consult Rocky 
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j| 2* AT THE INTERVIEW 


; DO f S 


DON'TS 


' ■ / ' 

1, Dress appropriately and use good 

manners when you go for your inter- 
view; for example, clean, brushed 
hair; clean face; clean, pressed 
clothes; good eye contact, firm 
handshake, attentiveness, etc. 


1. DON'T look sloppy or dress 
s inappropriately; D,0N'T smoke or 
chew gum; DON'T sit down before 
being offered a seat; DON'T slouch, 
* fidget around, etc. 

. * ^* 


2. Represent "yourself fully and 

honestly;^ remember all of your past 
experience and skills - including 
education/ experience in your home, 
country as well as here,' volunteer 
work, etc. which apply to the 
* position 


2. DON'J overrepresent or under- 

represent yourself (you may not * 
get a job you deserve or get a 
job you don't deserve) 

«> 


3. Listen carefully to each question 
that is asked; if you don't 
tmdpr <5tand the au est ion, ask 
"Please repeat the question" or 
"Please speak more slowly" 


3. DON'T try to guess what the 
interviewer means if you don't 
understand s question (you may 
disqualify yourself by giving 
the wrong answer) 


4. -.Answer each question directly and 
to the point, including additional 
information only when relevant 


4/ DON'T ramble on to other subjects 
or say too much when answering; 
on ttie other hand, DON'T just say 
"Yes" \r "No" when you* can be more 
effectively saying more 


5. Be sure to ask a few questions if 
you have a chance, such as job 
duties, promotional opportunities, 
hours, salary, etc.; however, keep 
questions, about benefits at a 
minimum (you may appear too eager to 
take a vacation or s-ck xeove^ 


5. DON'T. walkNaway from an interview 
without askihg any questions 
(you may appear not to care about 
the job or the company) 

s \ 


6. If you take a test, listen carefully 
to directions; ask if you don't 
hear or understand something 

i 


6. Again, DON'T guess if you don T t N 
hear or understand instruct ions ;\ 
you may make a mistake which ^ 
disqualifies you from finishing 
the test, or you may show you 
don't take directions well 


7. If you're not sure about taking a 

job that's offered^^._ask-if-you 

— — t^n-caMrTKe~^employer back tomorrow 


7*. DON'T say"Yes^_o]^^ 

-±f-you* f re~not sure yet whether you 

really want the job; you may be 
sorry later 
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3. AFTER THE INTERVIEW 


DO'S , 


DON'TS 4 


1. Call your job developer after 
your interview to say how things 


1. DON'T forget to call your job 
developer as soon as possible 


went and how you teel about the 
posit^n 


after your interview 

i 


2. If yoti are to make follow-up 
calls to 1:he employer, be sure 
'fco do so, or let your job 
developer,, know so that he or 
she can do so 


2. DON'T expect that the employer 
will always call you; it's 
usually up to the applicant to 
take the initiative 


3. If you are not selected, be sure v 
to keep in contact with your job 
developer from time to time 


3. DON'T expect your job developer 
to be able to find you at all 
.„ times; a good job may go to 
someone else if you cannot be 
reached somehow 


\ 

4. Help yourself look for a job; 

for example, want ads, placement 
offices, bulletin boards, friends 
etc.; also, let your vocational^ 
instructor know that you are 
looking for a job; he or she 
may be able to help, too 

/ 


4, DON'T reLy entirely on your job 
. developer or vocational instructor 
to find you a job; it may look as 
though you have no initiative 
yourself 



\ 

\ 
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2. Try the new job out for at least 
a few days before you decide 
whether you*! ike it or not. 



3. Ask questions if, you don't 
understand something 



A. ON THE JOB 



8. 



9 
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DO'S,, 



1. Be prompt when you go to work 
(this is especially important 
when you're new on the job) 



1. DON'T be late for work; call first 
if it's unavoidable (but don't 
" make a habit of it) ^ * 



2. DON'T be too quick in making a 
judgment about your new job; 
it may take time to.get used- to 
things 



Be friendly to your co-workers; 
they can be quite helpful to a 
new employee 



If you feel you should be con- 
sidered for a promotion, ask 
your supervisor or personnel 
office; you may also contact 
your job ^developer , but it's 
best to .sp^eak to your supervisor 
dir ectly 



If your employer says you need to 
buy tools or other equipment, 
find out specifics first; for 
example, what tools, where to buy 
them, discounts, will you be 
reimbursed, etc.; always keep 
your purchase receipts just in 
case you need them later 



If you have any on-the-job or 

other social servi ce probl ems^ 

-^-H-yotnr^SirTev eloper or 
counselor immediately ; your 
counselor should be calling you 
within the first week after you 
start your new job just to see 
how you are do'ing 



DON'TS 



DON'T pretend you understand 'if 
you really don't (you could cause 
an. accident, and/or make- -costly- 
mistakes); it's expected that new 
employees have lots of questions 



DON'T be afraid to meet new people, 
especially these who don't speak 
your native language (you can 
practice English with them) 



5, DON'T compare your position and/or 
salary with others; your back- 
grounds, skills, etc. may be 
quite different; and DON'T quit 
without talking to your job 
developer f irs^ if you feel you've 
been overlooked for a promotion 



DON'T go right out and buy the 
equipment without first finding 
answars to these important ques- 
tions; you may also call your job 
developer or counselor if you 
wish 



DON'T stay home or quit without 

^4Mttg—tP~-yoTrr~supervisor and 
job developer first; many problems 
can be solved without doing 
something drastic 



If you would like to introduce 
a friend to your company for a 
job, PLEASE let your job devel- 
oper know first 



DON'T refer a friend or relative 
to your company without letting 
your job developer know first ; , that 
way, some problems can be avoided 



Rn 
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